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With  an  ever-increasing  impetus 
the  need  for  the  vocational  adjustment 
of  the  physically  handicapped  is  becom¬ 
ing  recognized.  This  increasing  recog¬ 
nition  has  been  leading,  on  an  ever- 
widening  scale,  to  an  analysis  of  the 
problems  of  this  adjustment  and  to  a 
development  of  programs  to  meet  them. 
Evidence  of  this  recognition 
and  of  the  programs  is  fair¬ 
ly  numerous.  Our  training 
schools  for  teachers  of  the 
handicapped  are  including 
special  courses  in  the  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  of  the 
handicapped.  Our  state 
education  departments  are 
requiring  training  in  guid¬ 
ance  as  part  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  licenses.  Our 
periodicals  devoted  to  the 
handicapped  appear  with 
articles  on  the  problems.  Even  the 
World’s  Fair  in  New  York  had  several 
exhibits  designed  to  interest  the  public 
in  the  economic  problems  of  the  handi¬ 
capped1. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  recognition  is 
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becoming  a  widespread  fact  to¬ 
day.  Programs  are  being  developed 
stemming  from  this  recognition.  First 
in  importance  and  scope  is  the  practi¬ 
cally  nation-wide  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  service  carried  on  by  the  states 
with  the  financial  assistance  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Federal  authorities.  This 
service  is  available  for  any 
person  with  a  physical  dis¬ 
ability  that  interferes  with 
his  vocational  efficiency.  It 
offers  counseling,  training, 
and  placement  by  special¬ 
ists  in  the  field.  The  vari¬ 
ous  state  employment  serv¬ 
ices  are  attempting  to  carry 
on  placement  for  the  handi¬ 
capped.  Sometimes  legis¬ 
lation  is  secured  to  obtain 
special  benefits  such  as 
stands  for  the  blind  in 
Federal  and  state  buildings. 


1  The  exhibits  of  the  Institute  for  the  Crippled 
and  Disabled,  the  model  home  built  of  ma¬ 
terials  made  in  workshops  and  the  exhibit  of 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind. 
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There  are  numerous  private  agencies 
in  the  field.  Many  lay  organizations, 
originally  intended  to  arouse  public  in¬ 
terest,  are  now  developing  new  services 
such  as  vocational  counseling,  training, 
placement,  and  suitable  referral.  They 
work  directly  with  the  handicapped  as 
a  service  agency.  Among  such  organi¬ 
zations  may  be  mentioned  the  Institute 
\  for  Crippled  and  Disabled,  the  Hadley 
Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind, 
the  Rutland  Training  Center,  various 
leagues  for  the  hard  of  hearing,  various 
associations  for  tuberculosis.  There 
are  also  a  large  number  of  workshops 
which  serve  special  groups  of  handi¬ 
capped. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
programs  of  vocational  adjustment  are 
permanent.  They  are  practical  because 
they  enable  the  handicapped  to  work 
and  support  themselves.  They  are  so¬ 
cially  beneficial  because  they  fill  a 
definite  role  in  our  democracy  enabling 
our  handicapped  to  realize  their  fullest 
possibilities  and  to  become  contributing 
members  of  the  social  group. 

Many  of  these  vocational  programs 
have  developed  independently  of  each 
other.  Several  overemphasize  one  or 
another  aspect  of  the  adjustment.  Some 
are  founded  on  the  premise  that  the 
handicapped  should  be  able  to  find 
their  own  positions  once  their  voca¬ 
tional  training  has  been  completed. 
Others  put  the  emphasis  on  placement. 
Still  others  offer  only  positions  in  work¬ 
shops.  Others  act  as  guidance  agencies 
referring  handicapped  to  appropriate 
sources  of  assistance.  While  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  every  program  be  thor¬ 
ough,  an  awareness  of  the  meaning  of 
vocational  guidance  in  its  application 
to  the  handicapped  is  needed.  Too  of¬ 
ten  the  plea  has  been  made  for  voca¬ 
tional  guidance i  without  full  realization 
of  what  it  entails.  This  paper  is  an  at¬ 


tempt  to  outline  a  complete  program  of 
vocational  guidance. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Vocational  guidance  is  best  defined 
as  a  process  of  assisting  an  individual 
to  select  an  occupation,  prepare  for  it, 
enter  upon  it,  and  progress  in  it.  In 
this  definition  there  are  several  phrases 
of  importance.  First,  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  is  a  process.  As  such  it  is  long 
sustained.  It  is  a  service  afforded  an 
individual  through  many  years  of  his 
life.  Second,  it  is  assistance.  It  is  a 
service  afforded  people  to  help  them 
develop  their  capacities  to  their  fullest 
extent.  Third,  it  is  a  service  to  help 
select  an  occupation.  It  does  not  force 
an  individual  to  choose  a  particular  oc¬ 
cupation.  Rather  it  shows  the  indi¬ 
vidual  his  vocational  assets  and  liabili¬ 
ties.  It  shows  him  how  to  base  a  choice 
of  an  occupation  on  this  analysis  and 
upon  the  possibilities  in  the  occupa¬ 
tional  world.  Fourth,  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  assists  an  individual  to  prepare 
for  a  job  by  giving  him  the  available 
information  about  training  facilities. 
Fifth,  vocational  guidance  assists  him 
in  getting  a  job  once  training  has  been 
completed.  And  finally,  vocational 
guidance  attempts  to  ease  the  frictions 
that  occur  on  a  job,  by  helping  the  in¬ 
dividual  adjust  to  the  job  demands. 

Vocational  guidance  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  is  defined  in  the  same  way. 
When  any  program  of  guidance  is  put 
into  practice  there  are  several  functions 
that  must  be  performed.  Basic  to  all 
sound  guidance  is  occupational  an¬ 
alysis.  The  most  important  jobs  in  the 
professions,  commerce,  service,  and 
mechanics  should  be  analyzed.  The 
requirements,  the  training  facilities,  the 
duties,  the  conditions  of  work,  the  re¬ 
muneration,  and  the  avenues  of  ad¬ 
vancement  should  be  studied.  These 
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analyses  should  be  supplemented  with 
details  on  the  physical  disabilities  feas¬ 
ible  or  not  feasible  on  the  job  in  order 
that  the  guidance  of  the  handicapped 
may  become  less  a  guess  and  more  a 
fact.  The  defect  analysis  should  ex¬ 
tend  from  a  study  of  the  defect  in  re¬ 
lation  to  training,  to  the  duties,  to  the 
first  job,  and  on  to  the  jobs  in  promo¬ 
tion.  The  entire  sweep  of  a  possible 
vocational  career  should  be  analyzed 
in  relation  to  a  defect. 

A  second  function,  applying  only  to 
the  handicapped,  is  the  determination 
of  feasibility.  The  work  capacity  or 
tolerance  of  the  handicapped  individual 
must  be  established.  This  involves  a 
careful  study  of  the  limitations  in  stren¬ 
uous  and  sustained  activities,  in  mobil¬ 
ity,  in  appearance,  and  in  the  prognosis 
of  the  defect.  Upon  this  is  determined 
the  type  of  vocational  adjustment  that 
is  to  be  followed". 

The  remaining  functions  follow. 
Close  upon  the  determination  of  feas¬ 
ibility  is  counseling,  then  training 
supervision,  placement,  and  follow-up. 
Counseling  is  the  imparting  of  voca¬ 
tional  information;  training  supervision 
is  the  careful  check  on  training  prog¬ 
ress  to  insure  full  utilization  of  the 
training  facilities;  placement  is  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  a  job  wherein  the  training 
is  best  utilized;  follow-up  is  job  super¬ 
vision  to  ease  the  difficulties  that  often 
crop  up.  These  functions  implement 
vocational  guidance  with  a  definite  pro¬ 
gram. 

2  The  following  are  the  types  of  vocational 
adjustment  possible  to  a  handicapped  person: 
(a)  a  position  in  the  normal  competitive 
world  of  work;  (b)  a  concession  such  as  a 
stand  for  the  blind,  a  part-time  job  for 
tuberculous  or  a  regular  job  in  a  sheltered 
environment;  (c)  a  job  in  a  workshop;  and 
(e)  the  establishment  of  a  home  industry 
such  as  weaving  for  a  deaf-blind  person, 
basket-making  for  a  case  of  total  paralysis  of 
the  lower  limbs. 


There  is  no  one  solution  to  the  voca¬ 
tional  problems  of  the  handicapped. 
Regardless  of  the  area  the  range  of  the 
abilities  and  potentialities  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  in  it  is  as  wide  as  that  of 
physically  normal  individuals.  The 
differences  between  the  normal  and  the 
handicapped  are  mostly  a  matter  of  de¬ 
gree,  seldom  a  matter  of  kind. 

Occupational  Analysis.  Basic  to  a 
vocational  guidance  program  is  occupa¬ 
tional  analysis.  This  term,  as  used  in 
this  paper,  has  two  meanings.  It  means 
a  study  of  a  given  job  or  job  series  to 
present  in  an  orderly  fashion  the  re¬ 
quirements,  the  conditions  of  work,  the 
duties,  the  remuneration,  the  possibil¬ 
ities  for  advancement  and  transfer.  The 
defects  that  render  a  person  unsuitable 
to  the  job,  or  suitable  only  under  certain 
conditions,  are  included  in  this  job 
study.  Occupational  analysis  also  means 
the  determination  of  employment 
trends.  And  fundamental  to  both  is  the 
constant  restudy  to  keep  the  informa¬ 
tion  up  to  date.  Occupational  analysis, 
either  in  its  narrow  sense  of  job 
analysis  or  in  the  broader  view  of  oc¬ 
cupational  changes,  is  basic  to  effective 
counseling,  training,  and  placement. 

The  application  of  a  job-analysis  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  handicapped  has  not  been 
either  extensively  or  systematically 
carried  out.  Specific  investigations, 
designed  to  study  the  possibilities  for 
the  handicapped,  have  been  few  in 
number. 

The  earliest  and  most  primitive  job 
analysis  for  the  handicapped  is  the  list. 
There  are  lists  available  (and  used)  to¬ 
day  giving  job  suggestions  for  the 
blind  (i.  e.,  piano  tuner,  chair  caner, 
basket  weaver) ,  for  the  deaf  (i.  e., 
printing) ,  for  crippled  (i.  e.,  watch  re¬ 
pairing,  lens  grinding) ,  and  so  forth. 
Lists  have  both  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages.  They  are,  first  of  all, 
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morale  building.  They  show  that 
handicapped  can  work,  and  can  work 
at  many  jobs.  They  impress  the  lay¬ 
man  with  the  fact  that  the  handicapped 
can  work.  And  finally,  when  used  by 
informed  workers,  they  are  suggestive 
\of  job  possibilities.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  lists  are  disadvantageous  because  they 
limit  the  range  of  jobs  considered  feas¬ 
ible  for  the  handicapped.  Job  possi¬ 
bilities  become  stereotyped  when  lists 
are  employed.  While  lists  may  simplify 
counseling  to  a  mere  consultation  of  the 
appropriate  list,  it  complicates  place¬ 
ment  and  job  success.  Success  on  a  job 
is  made  up  of  more  than  the  absence  of 
an  interfering  defect.  Psychological 
abilities  and  disabilities  and  economic 
conditions  are  both  ignored. 

The  modern  job  analysis  holds  much 
of  benefit  to  the  handicapped.  Diffi¬ 
culty  analysis  reveals  the  chief  prob¬ 
lems  on  the  job;  duty  analysis  the  func¬ 
tions  performed  by  the  worker;  time 
and  motion  studies  economical  methods 
of  handling  the  job.  Not  only  will  job 
analysis  aid  in  the  satisfactory  place¬ 
ment  of  individuals  with  permanent  de¬ 
fects  but  also  assist  materially  in  the 
placement  of  individuals  with  aggra vat- 
able  defects  such  as  the  partially  sight¬ 
ed,  the  hard  of  hearing,  the  tuber¬ 
culous,  and  the  cardiac.  Job  analysis 
not  only  indicates  the  placement  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  handicapped  but  also 
broadens  the  field  of  vocational  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  handicapped. 

Job  analysis  can  be  of  assistance  in 
the  occupational  adjustment  of  the 
handicapped  in  other  ways.  Jobs  at 
which  handicapped  have  failed  should 
be  investigated  to  discover  whether  the 
defect  or  other  factors  caused  the  fail¬ 
ure.  Study  should  be  made  also  of  jobs 
at  which  the  handicapped  are  success¬ 
ful  to  discover  the  part  played  by  the 
defect.  There  are  jobs  at  which  a  de¬ 


fect  may  be  an  asset.  As  an  example 
it  was  found  that  in  assembling  certain 
intricate  parts  of  the  Talking  Book 
blind  workers  were  more  competent 
than  the  sighted.  These  possibilities 
for  job  analysis  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 

Feasibility.  The  determination  of 
limitations  of  a  defect  is  a  basic  step  in 
the  vocational  adjustment  of  the  handi¬ 
capped.  Upon  this  depends  the  voca¬ 
tional  program.  If  the  disability  is  so 
handicapping  that  the  everyday  job  in 
the  world  of  work  is  not  suitable,  then 
some  form  of  special  employment  is 
necessary.  This  may  be  a  position  with 
special  concessions  such  as  part-time 
employment,  employment  at  submini¬ 
mum  wages,  a  vending  stand.  Or  it 
may  be  a  job  in  a  sheltered  workshop 
or  the  development  of  a  home  industry. 

While  feasibility  is  principally  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  limitations  caused  by 
a  defect  many  more  factors  enter  into 
its  determination.  Personality,  that 
vague  but  highly  significant  quality, 
must  be  considered.  Intelligence,  spe¬ 
cial  aptitudes,  and  trainability  enter 
also  in  the  determination.  Economic 
conditions  and  possibilities  in  the  local¬ 
ity  in  which  the  handicapped  person  is 
to  live  are  another  group  of  factors.  All 
these  factors  focalizing  onto  one  in¬ 
dividual  must  be  analyzed.  Feasibility 
must  look  forward  to  the  eventual  job 
and  backwards  upon  the  forces  that 
have  made  the  individual. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  that 
increase  the  chances  for  employment  in 
competitive  jobs  although  they  do  not 
guarantee  it.  If  a  blind  person  can 
travel  without  assistance  or  if  he  has 
travel  vision,  then  he  is  considered 
more  employable  than  those  that  need 
a  guide.  If  a  deaf  person  can  read  lips 
or  speak,  his  chances  are  increased.  A 
cardiac  should  be  classed  as  a  Ila,  i.  e., 
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able  to  carry  on  life’s  activities  with 
slightly  diminished  physical  exertion. 
A  tuberculous  should  be  able  to  work 
for  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day  and  the 
lesion  should  have  been  arrested  for 
six  months  or  more.  The  crippled 
should  be  able  to  use  the  common  con¬ 
veyances  for  travel.  If  consideration  of 
these  limitations  of  defects  indicates 
that  a  position  in  the  normal  competitive 
world  of  work  is  not  advisable,  then 
some  form  of  sheltered  employment  is 
necessary.  Such  employment,  as  it  was 
pointed  out  in  the  preceding,  varies 
from  the  relatively  independent  vend¬ 
ing  stands  to  the  highly  sheltered  home 
industries. 

The  entire  process  of  determining 
feasibility  is  subjective.  No  criteria 
can  be  given  that  will  relieve  the  super¬ 
visor  of  rehabilitation  or  guidance,  of 
the  need  for  personal  evaluation.  He 
must  carry  through  this  evaluation 
upon  the  bases  of  his  experience, 
the  case  record,  interviews,  and  try¬ 
outs.  He  must  be  ready  to  change  his 
decision  later  if  the  handicapped  per¬ 
son  shows  some  capacity  to  make  the 
adjustment  alone.  He  must  step  in  at 
this  time  and  give  his  wholehearted  as¬ 
sistance.  Personal  initiative  should  be 
encouraged. 

Counseling.  Counseling  is  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  imparting  vocational  informa¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  period  of  occupational 
orientation.  On  the  part  of  the  coun¬ 
selor  it  is  a  process  of  coming  to  know 
the  limitations,  the  abilities,  and  the 
resources  of  the  handicapped  person; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  counselee,  it  is  a 
growing  awareness  of  his  place  in  the 
occupational  world. 

Counseling  for  the  physically  normal 
can  be  both  group  and  individual.  For 
the  handicapped  it  should  be  personal. 
The  vocational  adjustment  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  is  a  delicate  and  precarious  pro¬ 


cess  at  best.  Group  work  is  too  gen¬ 
eralized,  and  the  handicapped  are,  af¬ 
ter  all,  not  a  group  or  class  but  indi¬ 
viduals.  There  are  so  many  traits  and 
characteristics  about  them  apart  from 
their  defects  that  personal  service  is 
required. 

Before  the  period  of  personal  coun¬ 
seling,  or  coincident  with  its  beginning, 
there  should  be  an  extensive  prepara¬ 
tion.  This  preparation  can  be  obtained 
by  an  occupations  course  and  pre- 
vocational  training.  A  course  in  occu¬ 
pations  with  adaptation  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  should  include  the  following: 
the  nature  of  work  and  the  fields  of 
work,  the  requirements  of  the  various 
fields,  the  methods  of  obtaining  in¬ 
formation  about  particular  jobs,  the 
limitations  of  handicaps  and  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  public  toward  the  handi¬ 
capped,  stories  of  successful  handi¬ 
capped  (not  the  famous  handicapped 
but  the  everyday  John,  Jack,  and 
Mary) ,  agencies  serving  the  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  locality,  and  all  special 
information  to  fit  individual  needs. 
Such  a  course  should  develop  objective 
thinking  about  a  job,  techniques  to  use 
in  job  selection,  and  morale.  Too  often 
the  handicapped  leave  school  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the 
occupational  world  and  with  an  un¬ 
healthful  morale.  An  adequate  prepar¬ 
ation  would  assist  materially  in  pre¬ 
venting  this. 

Prevocational  training  is  also  neces¬ 
sary.  This  does  not  mean  specialized 
courses  in  vocational  work  such  as 
blueprint  reading,  mechanics,  diamond 
cutting,  or  medical  stenography.  It 
means  a  general  training  for  all  in  shop 
practice,  office  routine,  and  the  manual 
arts.  The  content  of  these  courses 
should  be  selected  so  that  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  work  elements  are 
included  in  the  course  of  study.  For 
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factoriness  of  the  placement  from  the 
employer’s  and  the  employee’s  view¬ 
points  is  the  standard  by  which  the 
guidance  program  can  be  measured.  If 
the  employer  has  a  competent  worker 
and  if  the  employee  has  a  job  that  satis¬ 
fies  him  and  that  will  not  aggravate  his 
condition  then  a  good  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  carried  through. 

In  any  placement  program  for  the 
handicapped  there  are  certain  recur¬ 
rent  objections  to  the  employment  of 
disabled.  They  appear  to  have  become 
standardized.  There  is  a  group  of 
economic  objections.  The  disabled,  it 
is  maintained,  are  poor  producers;  they 
are  inefficient;  they  are  slow.  Another 
version  of  the  economic  objection  is  the 
limited  versatility  of  the  handicapped 
person.  It  is  claimed  that  they  do  not 
fit  into  promotional  schemes  nor  into 
seasonal  shifts  on  jobs  because  they 
cannot  handle  every  job  in  the  series. 
Their  versatility  is  limited  because  of 
their  defect.  Another  type  of  economic 
objection  to  the  handicapped  is  the  ac¬ 
cident  risk  involved  in  their  employ¬ 
ment.  The  disabled  are  held  to  be 
liable  to  injure  themselves  and  others. 
In  cases  of  emergencies,  such  as  fires, 
the  disabled  are  a  danger  to  others. 
This  belief  is  reflected  also  in  the  fear 
that  accident  insurance  rates  will  be 
increased  upon  the  employment  of 
handicapped.  It  is  also  feared  that  the 
group  insurance  rates  will  be  increased. 
Another  variation  of  the  economic  ob¬ 
jection  is  the  fear  that  the  employer 
must  compensate  for  the  combined  ef¬ 
fects  of  an  accident  in  his  establishment 
and  the  pre-existing  disability. 

Another  group  of  objections  can  be 
called  the  psychological.  In  the  first 
place  the  public  dislikes  contact  with  a 
disabled  person.  The  employer  feels 
that  he  will  become  over-solicitous 
about  the  disabled  person  and  show 


him  special  considerations  or  that  the 
worker  will  request  special  considera¬ 
tions  or  privileges  from  him.  This,  he 
feels,  may  lower  the  work  morale  in  the 
shop. 

There  are  other  barriers  in  the  way 
of  placement  for  the  handicapped, 
which  are  a  part  of  the  procedures  of 
hiring  that  are  becoming  more  promin¬ 
ent  every  day.  The  medical  examina¬ 
tion  is  often  a  barrier,  and  the  stand¬ 
ardized  procedures  of  employment  of¬ 
fices  often  militate  against  the  place¬ 
ment  of  handicapped  . 

How  can  these  objections  be  over¬ 
come?  The  psychological  objections 
can  be  overcome  by  a  program  of 
propaganda  and  demonstration.  The 
economic  objections  can  be  overcome 
by  more  rational  arguments  since  they 
are  (supposedly)  rational  objections. 
Such  things  as  studies  of  the  work  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  disabled  on  the  job  is 
one  method.  Analyses  of  labor  laws  to 
obtain  the  true  picture  on  compensa¬ 
tion  for  second  injuries  and  industrial 
insurance  is  another  method. 

Definite  attempts  to  place  the  handi¬ 
capped  have  proceeded  from  the  spor¬ 
adic  efforts  of  social  workers,  through 
the  development  of  lay  or  private  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  to  the  assumption 
of  the  task  of  placement  by  the  various 
state  employment  services  under  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act.  In  such  states  as 
Illinois,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
elsewhere  there  are  special  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  handicapped.  These 
serve  all  types  of  disabled. 

Placement  of  the  disabled  is  made 
difficult  by  the  objections  of  employers 
and  by  legal  or  work-condition  barriers. 
Placement  can  be  made  simpler  by 
demonstration  of  the  economic  worth  of 
the  handicapped  to  employers  and  by 
public  education.  The  future  should 
( Continued  on  page  245) 
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tem  of  guidance  for  all  hearing  children 
is  extended  to  the  hearing  handicapped 
as  well.  Records  indicating  the  organic 
growth  from  level  to  level  are  studied 
periodically,  conferences  are  called,  and 
new  plans  and  recommendations  put  in 
order. 

5.  Individual  tutoring.  Individual 
tutoring  in  those  subjects  that  require 
the  greatest  language  development  is 
offered  a  few  of  the  more  severely 
handicapped  children.  This  work  is 
carried  on  in  collaboration  with  grade 
and  special  teachers.  In  every  case 
where  considered  feasible  the  parents 
are  brought  into  the  picture.  Returns 
from  this  type  of  instruction  amply 
justified  the  time,  energy,  and  cost  de¬ 
voted  to  it. 

6.  Speech  training.  For  New 
Rochelle,  speech  and  voice  training  as¬ 
sumes  a  position  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  Among  the  great  develop¬ 
ments  that  have  humanized  man, 
sharpened  his  mental  acuity,  and  made 
possible  modern  civilization,  speech  is 
fundamental.  Speech  emancipated  and 
lifted  man  to  the  dignity  of  a  creator. 
In  ^  similar  fashion  the  average  child 
achieves  liberation  through  speech.  Re¬ 
search  tends  to  indicate  that  speech, 
arid  emotional  and  intellectual  growth 
occur  side  by  side,  inextricably  ihter- 
woven. 


Vocational  Adjustment 

( Continued  from  page  226) 

have  greater  results  in  placement  as  the 
various  state  employment  services  de¬ 
velop  their  resources. 

Follow-Up.  Follow-up  is  essential¬ 
ly  an  adjustment  of  work  to  the  worker 
and  the  worker  to  his  work.  The  chief 
problems  of  follow-up  are  adjustment 


of  wage  and  hour  disputes,  correction 
of  unsatisfactory  work  conditions  and 
disputes  with  fellow  employees,  and  the 
need  for  additional  adjustments  to 
ameliorate  the  interference  of  the  de¬ 
fect  with  work  efficiency. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  individual 
that  has  been  placed,  follow-up  is  es¬ 
sentially  an  effort  made  to  achieve 
greater  effectiveness  for  him  on  the  job. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  the  employer, 
follow-up  is  polishing  off  the  rough 
edges  to  secure  a  smoothly  working  cog 
in  his  business.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  a  vocational  adjustment  service  for 
handicapped,  it  is  an  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  counseling,  training, 
placement,  and  occupational  analysis. 
Standards  can  be  established  through 
follow-up  against  which  each  of  the  in¬ 
terested  individuals  may  evaluate  him¬ 
self. 

conclusions 

A  very  important  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  vocational  adjustment  of  the 
handicapped  is  the  constant  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  vocational  opportunities  for 
them.  Occupational  analyses  are  one 
method  whereby  such  enlargement  may 
develop.  Another  is  the  lessening  of 
legal  restrictions  or  barriers.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  workshops,  and  markets 
for  the  products  of  workshops,  is  an¬ 
other  significant  problem.  Still  an¬ 
other  is  the  widening  of  civil  service 
regulations  to  ease  the  admittance  of 
competent  handicapped  into  state 
service.  These  problems  require  time 
and  research  for  their  solution. 

The  establishment  of  a  program  of 
vocational  guidance  as  outlined  on  the 
preceding  pages,  adequate  placement 
of  trained  handicapped,  elimination  of 
artificial  barriers  will  enable  the  handi¬ 
capped  to  become  contributing  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  society. 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENTS 

Home  Instruction  in  New  York  City 


In  the  City  of  New  York,  there  is  a 
very  interesting  and  unusual  school. 

It  is  known  as  the  School  Without  a 
School  House. 

The  children  enrolled  upon  the  regis¬ 
ter  are  homebound  imd  physically  un¬ 
able  to  attend  school  with  other  chil¬ 
dren.  Therefore,  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  in  its  wisdom,  sends  the  school  to 
these  children  through  the  assignment 
of  home  teachers  who  are  under  the  / 
supervision  of  Dr.  Adela  J.  Smith,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  Division  of  Phy¬ 
sically  Handicapped  Children. 

On  each  of  their  school  days.'  1,712 
homebound  physically  handicapped 
children,  in  1,712  homes,  pledge  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  flag  of  the  Upited  States 
of  America,  and  the  school  day  starts 
for  them.  Some  of  the/  children  are' 
propped  up  in  bed,  sorhe  in  wheeled 
chairs,  while  others  /are  able  to  be 
seated  at  a  desk  or  table. 

The  same  school/  program  and  in¬ 
struction  in  the  same  subjects  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  that  other  children  are 
receiving  in  classes  in  school.  Promo¬ 
tions  are  made  as  the  children  finish 
the  work  of  /each  grade,  and  then- 
monthly  progress  is  compared  with 
that  of  thq  children  in  a  nearby 
school  of  affiliation. 

Regardless  of  physical  handicaps  and 
other  difficulties,  with  ready  smiles  and 
determination  to  succeed,  these  excep¬ 
tional  children  have  passed,  many  with 
honors,  the  same  examinations,  Re¬ 
gents’  tests,  and  qualifications  of  the 
principals  and  assistant  superintend¬ 
ents,  as  the  children  in  regular  classes. 


Home  instruction  for  homebound 
physically  handicapped  children  was! 

g/Dr.  Smith  as  an  experi- 
in  1913  through  the  Di- 
sically  Handicapped  Chil-; 
125  volunteer  teachers.; 
antile  paralysis  epidemics 
left,  as  an  aftermath,  270 
fled  children  who  a  few' 
weeks  before  were  normal,  healthy, 
happy  children,  the  associate  super¬ 
intendent  in  charge  of  special  education 
of  the  handicapped  decided  that  these 
pupils  should  not  be  denied  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  school  instruction.  The  Board  of 
Superintendents  recommended  that  the 
experimental  study  of  home  instruction 
should  become  part  of  the  organized 
schooling  for  homebound  crippled  chil¬ 
dren.  In  February  1919  this  resolu¬ 
tion  was  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  25  home  teachers  were 
appointed. 

Home  Instruction  has  now  been 
adopted  by  school  boards  in  many 
states  of  this  country  for  the  special 
education  of  the  handicapped  children. 
There\re  now  214  home  teachers  for 
homebound  physically  handicapped 
children\n  New  York  City. 

The  advent  of  the  home  teacher 
makes  this  group  the  happiest  of  the 
handicapped  children.  She  has  become 
the  sunshine  omheir  shut-in  lives.  She 
changes  the  spirit  of  the  entire  day  and 
carries  a  message  of  cheer  and  demo¬ 
cratic  schooling.  She  has  changed  dull, 
listless,  unhappy,  discouraged  children 
to  bright,  happy,  busy  little  folks  with 
smiling  faces  and  a  new  interest  in  life 
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